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Comment adult suffrage was only a few years away, while 


CENTRAL AFRICA DEBATE 


A BRITISH SOCIALIST VIEW 


OME questions were left. unanswered in the 
Parliamentary debate on the amendment to 
the Federal Constitution in Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, but an important statement was made by 
Mr. James Griffiths when he said, ‘ Amalgamation 
is ruled out—not unless the electors on any kind 
of roll. desire it, however liberal the franchise might 
be, but unless all the inhabitants desire it... . If 
amalgamation is ruled out except with the desire 
of all the inhabitants, clearly Dominion status is 
ruled out because we cannot have Dominion status 
which contains within it two protected States.’ It 
was urgently necessary.for the Labour Party to 
re-assure. Africans on this issue. Many of the real 
problems, are however, contained not in the Bill 
which was before the House but in the Franchise 
Bill which is to follow and on which. a farther 
debate is promised. . 


The new proposals will give Africans 12 seats 
in the Federal Assembly in comparison with 44 
‘unspecified,’ that is European, seats; the three 
Europeans representing African interests will 
remain. .There will be an increase of Africans on 
the electoral rolls. But Labour M.P.s were united 
in criticising the timing of the Bill, the rejection 
of the African Affairs Board’s submission and the 
character of the franchise draft proposals as all 
being likely to undermine African confidence to an 
extent- which will strongly reinforce opposition 
to federation in general, and which will make the 
general review of the constitution in 1960 even 
more difficult than it might otherwise be. 


These criticisms, together with a number of 
detailed criticisms of the franchise draft proposals 
were well founded. What failed clearly to emerge 
was what the Labour Party proposed to do next. 
Conflicting views were expressed by back-bench 
speakers, one of whom spoke as though universal 
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those with first-hand knowledge of the Federation 
reckoned this to be a long-term objective. There 
was a general agreement that racial representation 
must at present be preserved, yet no very clear indi- 
cation of how far it was thought the cominon roll 
should now extend. The. immediate problem is 
how to secure the best conditions for the major 
constitutional review in 1960 by the four Central 
African Governmenis and the U.K. Government 
acting together. The composition and outlook 
of the territorial delegations will be of the utmost 
significance. Southern Rhodesia has _ recently 
amended its franchise laws. There will be a 
marked increase in African electors but it is most 
unlikely that an African will be elected to the 
Southern Rhodesian Parliament or that any Euro- 
pean members will be able to speak with authority 
on behalf of Africans. 

The Coionial Secreiary has promised a review 
of the constitutions of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in the near future and the Governors 
have started consultauons. 

The Labour Party should therefore now con- 
centrate its attention on these two constitutions. 
In neither the Federation nor Southern Rhodesia 
have we any serious chance to influence policy 
directly. We can do so indirectly by strengihening 
the progressive forces in the other territories. 

In Northern Rhodesia, the retention of an official 
majority in the Executive Council is essential. At 
present there are no African members, only a 
European representing African interests. Africans 
should have direct representation. In the Legisla- 
tive Council, there are 12 elected European mem- 
bers and four Africans selected by the African 
Representative Council; Africans are entitled to 
parity with the European unoilicial members. 

In Nyasaland, again, the official majority should 
be maintained on the Executive Council. As in 
Northern Rhodesia, there are no African members 
and there is a. strong case for appointing at least 
two. In the Legislative Council, there are six 
elected non-Africans and five Africans elected 
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by the African Representative Council. As 
Africans represent over 99 per cent of the popula- 
tion through direct elections, they should be given 
an unofficial majority on the Legislative Council. 

Once these changes have been effected, that is 
the time for the next Legislative Councils to discuss 
the provision of a common roll and its safeguards 
for minorities. Meanwhile, it is the function of 
the official majority to assist in workng out this 
process so that, at the next elections, there can be 
at least a proportion of common roll members. 
There is no time to lose; the Labour Party must 
make up its mind. 


AN AFRICAN VIEW 


S I listened to the debate in the House of 
Commons on the Constitution Amendment 
Bill, I could not help feeling that what Lord 
Malvern (then Sir Godfrey Huggins) said was 
perfectly right. He was speaking about the func- 
tions of the African Affairs Board. ‘ The functions 
of the Board were to be very simple—they were 
to be rather useless.’ He then added that if more 
Africans got on the voters’ roll, the electoral law 
would have to be altered. ‘No reservation,’ he 
said, ‘ can prevent (white) people here from passing 
a law to enable their own survival to take place.”! 
The African Affairs Board about which so much 
noise was made by the British Government in the 
years 1951-53 is dead and buried. African safe- 
guards, like the ineffectual veto in Southern Rho- 
desia, exist only in meaningless theory. Sir John 
Moffat and his colleagues should resign to avoid 
further political disappointment. 

The Bill is a gross breach of faith. At a time 
when everyone was being asked to do nothing 
until 1960 or after, it was alarming to see white 
settlers making immense political gains by amend- 
ing the constitution in a discriminatory manner. 
The proposed general and special rolls, based on 
educational and property qualifications are, to say 
the least, an insult to the African race in a country 
which thrives on economic colour bar. 

The debate in the House showed that in any 
future move by the Federal Government further 
concessions will certainly be made by the British 
Government and that move, we all know, is white 
dominion status. 

Thus, the outstanding question now being asked 
by Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
‘is whether further faith in British safeguards will 
pay or not. The violent demand for secession in 
Nyasaland is spreading widely in Northern Rho- 
desia. This demand has now become urgent. 

It must not be thought that Africans were very 
surprised to hear that the British Government had 


1 The Bulawayo Chroniele, \st August, 1952. 
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supported the Federal Government as against its 
own brain-child, the African Affairs Board. 
Africans in the Northern territories, especially in 
Nyasaland, have never had faith in the present 
British Government over the Federation. From 
the beginning they knew that the Board would 
be a ‘stooge’ machinery to keep Africans quiet 
and hopeful, especially the ‘ moderates.’ 

The debate was, therefore, a terrific blow to 
those moderates or constitutionalist Africans who 
think there is room for them in federation. Speaker 
after speaker on Government benches expressed 
anti-African views, one going so far as to suggest 
Africans are such savages that European 
supremacy must be justified. Even the Colonial 
Secretary said nothing to reassure the House that 
he would in future respect the Board’s verdict. 

It was heartening to hear speakers from the 
Opposition. Here were genuine friends of the 
Africans. Only they gave expression to the fears, 
hopes and political aspiration of both Europeans 
and Africans. Only they pointed out the need for 
real co-operation between black and white and by 
implication denounced rule by force. 


SELF-GOVERNING JAMAICA 


| bee appointment of an Englishman instead of a 
Jamaican to succeed Sir Hugh Foot as 
Governor has rubbed some of the shine off the 
Queen’s proclamation of self-government for 
Jamaica. The Colony is familiar with the United 
States and Puerto Rico, where a governor is a 
governor, and not a figurehead, and it is natural 
that there should be some confusion in the mind of 
the ‘ small’ Jamaican as to who is boss, the elected 
Chief Minister and his newly acknowledged Cabi- 
net, or the Governor. This misunderstanding has 
been exploited and deliberately deepened by Sir 
Alexander Bustamente, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, in a display of chicanery and crude bad man- 
ners, during which he accused Foot of being dis- 
honest, and the warm-hearted and unflagging Lady 
Foot of ‘ not having done enough,’ that has marred 
the departure of the Governor and brought 
embarrassed apologies from the Chief Minister, 
whose discomfort at such unkindness was shared 
by his fellow-countrymen. 

It was a happy thing that almost the last 
ceremonial act of Sir Hugh, as Governor, was to 
read the Queen’s proclamation, abolishing the 
Executive Council, and establishing the Council 
of elected Ministers, for until these parting insults 
from Bustamente it has been acknowledged by all 
that Foot genuinely desired self-government, and 
worked hard for its smooth arrival. Had he been 
succeeded by a Jamaican it would not have been - 
possible for ‘Busta’ to claim that this vaunted 


self-government was no self-government at all, 
since the job of governor goes to an Englishman. 

But to turn to the facts. From now home affairs, 
including the police administration, is put under 
an elected minister. All officials except the 
Attorney General are removed from the Legisla- 
tive Council, and all officials are gone from the 
Executive Council, which has now been renamed 
the Council of Ministers, or the Cabinet for short, 
and consists of the leaders of the majority party 
in the House of Representatives, except for two 
ministers without portfolio, appointed by the Chief 
Minister, and drawn from the Legislative Council 
for the purpose of answering for the Government 
in the upper house. 

Just as the ordinary Jamaican has a little missed 
the point of all this because the symbolic feathered 
hat is still to be worn by an Englishman, so the 
politically sophisticated also miss the elation that 
might come from such an historic change, for they 
have opened and tasted their chocolates before 
Christmas, so to speak. For the last four years 
elected ministers have constituted a majority. in 
the Executive Council, and the Governor has never 
used his reserve power, and during that period 
the previous departments have been converted into 
ministries, with the essential policy-making power 
transferred from the civil servants to the elected 
ministers. For the last two and a half years the 
elected ministers have been meeting on their own 
in an informal ministers’ conference, where the real 
policy decisions have been made, before being 
translated into acts by the Executive Council. 

At the same time the Ministers have been work- 
ing out their own economic development plans, 
and have established a small economic planning 
unit in the Chief Minister’s Office. Jamaica 
is really functioning as a self-governing country, 
and it is only its own somewhat quixotic willing- 
ness to join in the British-inspired salvage 
operation for the smaller islands, known as the 
Federation of the West Indies, that has prevented 
it from being a Dominion. The plea that Federa- 
tion was the only road to self-government for 
Jamaica has been amply disproved in the political 
field, and one of the fastest rising national incomes 
in the world disproves it on the economic side. 

A Correspondent. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


We reproduce below a letter published in The 
Times of 25th November which represents the view 
of the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 


To the Editor of THE TIMES. 

Sir—When the plans for the creation of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland were being 
so hotly debated in Parliament, from 1951 to 1953, 
great stress was laid by the Government on the safe- 
guards for African interests embodied in the scheme. 
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Most important of these was the establishment of 
the African Affairs Board. The proposed powers and 
composition of this Board underwent several changes 
in the course of the discussions—with Labour spokes- 
men objecting at each stage that the safeguard was 
being continually weakened. Eventually, the Board 
as we know it was set up. Now, for the first time it 
has used its power to declare a Bill to be differen- 
tiating and disadvantageous to African interests in 
the case of the Constitution Amendment Bill. The 
Board’s arguments in support of its action have been 
published in a White Paper together with the Federal 
Government’s reply. 

There is no space here to set out these arguments. 
Having read them and the reply, we find ourselves 
in agreement with the verdict of the Board. 

But what people in this country should know is 
the manner in which this Bill was passed through 
the Federal Parliament. Since a constitutional amend- 
ment must receive the sanction of the three territorial 
Legislatures as well as of the Federal Parliament, 
the proposals were first brought before them and 
resolutions moved in support. The Southern Rho- 
desian Parliament, an all-European body, approved 
The African members in Nyasaland spoke against the 
resolution before all walking out. In Northern Rho- 
desia all the African members voted against. In the 
Federal Parliament the African members from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, together with 
the two Europeans specially nominated from these 
territories to represent African interests, voted 
against. The required two-thirds majority, with one 
additional vote, was secured only because the two 
African representatives from Southern Rhodesia, 
eleeted by a predominantly European electorate, 
voted in favour. 

The African Affairs Board having declared the 
Bill a differentiating measure, the British Government 
had the opportunity to advise that Her Majesty’s 
Assent should not be given. The Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations has already indicated his 
intention of flying in the face of African opinion in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland by rejecting the 
representations of the African Affairs Board. Thus 
the main safeguard for African interests proves to 
be a broken reed. . 

Throughout the discussion on this Bill, as through- 
out the whole controversy on the establishment of the 
Federation, the Africans of the two northern Pro- 
tectorates have used every constitutional means open 
to them to express their deep-seated opposition. If 
the British Parliament sanctions this further imposi- 
tion, on what: means can they now rely? 


FARINGDON, Chairman; 
HILDA SELWYN-CLARKE 
Secretary. 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


The Fabian Colonial Bureau sends greetings 

to all members and readers of VENTURE, 

with warm good wishes for a prosperous and 
progressive New Year. 
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The T.U.C and Colonial Unions 


By WALTER BOWEN 


[N the 543 tightly printed pages of the 1957 T.U.C. 
Report the assistance that has been given to 
colonial trade unions is outlined. 

The extent of the work is apparent from the fact 
that 300 visitors from British overseas territories came 
to talk with officials about their industrial problems, 
to study the British trade union movement or to 
enlist T.U.C. support in raising important industrial 
problems with the Colonial Office, and there were 
the old friends who came to report on their success 
in the trade union field. The T.U.C. continues to 
plan study courses for visiting trade unionists in 
co-operation with other affiliated unions, and during 
the year the General Council allocated up to £400 
to bring up-to-date libraries of trade union books 
which have been issued to organisations since 1950. 


Every month a cyclostyle ‘Trade Union News for 
Overseas’ is produced, which is received by trade 
unions in 30 different territories. It carries informa- 
tion on developments in the colonial field and is 
often quoted at length in colonial union journals. 
The growth of overseas unions has been accom- 
panied by a steady increase in correspondence with 
the T.U.C. Requests for information cover an 
extremely wide range—redundancy agreements, 
national insurance, union constitutions, legal issues, 
wage rates, and conditions are but a few examples. 
A query from the colonies has often to be referred 
to one of the affiliated unions, and the response 
received is most helpful. Indeed, in some cases it 
has taken the form of direct assistance from a trade 
union in the United Kingdom to the young counter- 
part in the colony. : 

Trade unions in 22 different territories were helped 
in one form or another during the year, ranging from 
the planned projects in British Guiana and Trinidad, 
where the T.U.C. has been trying to ensure stable 
organisations in the sugar industry, to a grant for 
books and pamphlets to the newly-formed unions in 
Zanzibar. 

It is clear from the variety of help given that the 
T.U.C. is pragmatic in its approach and realises that 
the stages of development in the colonial trade unions 
differ from territory to territory. 

The story that emerges shows that colonial unions 
are progressing, but not in a uniform way. Lack 
of education, limited financial resources and the 
scarcity of trained and experienced leaders are the 
cause of many setbacks. In the attempt to cope with 
these problems the T.U.C. sends trained British trade 

- unionists to help on the spot. For example, a mem- 
ber of the T.U.C. Research Department gave assis- 
tance to the British Guiana Man Power Citizen’s 
Association in the preparation and presentation of a 
wage claim which resulted in an increase of 10 per 
cent in the cost-of-living allowance. 

The financial help that the T.U.C. has given to 
ensure the services of union-appointed regional 
officers to the only sugar union is having results. 
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Membership of the Union, which was 1,633 in 1955, 
now stands at 4,600 or about 15 per cent of all 
workers in the sugar industry. Another British trade 
unionist, Mr. Martin Pounder, an_ ex-Assistant 
General Secretary of the N.U.R. also visited British 
Guiana and was able to adyise the Union in the 
negotiations then being conducted, which resulted in 
a wage increase in certain fringe benefits for the sugar 
workers. 

The T.U.C. have continued to follow events in 
Northern Rhodesia. A protest was made to the 
Colonial Office on the detention and arrest of African 
trade union leaders, and following a detailed study 
of the Commission of Inquiry’s report on industrial 
unrest on the Copperbelt, it was decided that as a 
member of the T.U.C. Colonial Section was then in 
Atrica at the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions Africa Regional Conference, he 
should travel to Northern Rhodesia to make an on- 
the-spot investigation. Generally, the African Mine 
Workers’ Union, following the ‘ rolling’ strikes, had 
made good progress by careful management and 
reduction of expenditure, and as a result many out- 
standing debts had been paid off. Practical advice 
was given on the problem of efficient collection of 
membership contributions. A grant of £400 had 
been made by the T.U.C. to enable the Union to 
equip itself with the necessary forms, cards, receipt 
books and other stationery printed in two languages. 
This kind of practical help is typical of one side 
of the T.U.C.’s activities. 


Basic Job 


The T.U.C. is concerned more than anything else 
with attempting to help in establishing and stabilis- 
ing trade unions and giving them their proper 
industrial function. An example of the approach 
is seen in the complex field of trade unionism in 
Northern Rhodesia, in the attempts to broaden the 
base of the trade union stressing the lack of consulta- 
tion between the Chamber of Mines and the African 
Union. The African Mine Workers’ Union had 
never seen the necessity, and in fact had refused, to 
become associated with the management’s schemes 
for housing, welfare, adult education and similar 
projects. ‘fhe management had in turn adopted a 
paternalistic attitude which had the effect of restrict- 
ing the Union’s scope. The T.U.C. representative 
attempted to bring both parties together to discuss 
these major shortcomings in trade union function. 

The problems of Southern Rhodesia have not 
escaped the T.U.C. For a number of years much 
consideration has been given to bringing African 
workers within the scope of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act. The T.U.C. representative, Mr. Walter 
Hood, was in Southern Rhodesia and was consulted 
on the new comprehensive measure by both Euro- 
pean and African trade union leaders. The principal 
change embodied in the Bill is to include Africans 


in the definition of ‘employee’. This brings them 
within the scope of the statutory industrial councils. 
It is a complicated Bill and it does not lay down any 
pattern for the formation of unions on a racial or 
non-racial basis, but by providing that only one 
registered union may represent an interest in the 
industrial relations machinery it raises the whole 
question of the organisation of existing unions and 
their future. Advice on the day-to-day organisation 
of unions was given to the African trade union 
leaders, and office ¢quipment was sent to the African 
Railway Workers’ Union and the Reform Industrial 
and Commercial Workers’ Union at Bulawayo. 

The General Council were also concerned about 
the industrial unrest in Tanganyika and attempted 
to help in a practical way. The trouble arose over 
a relatively trivial industrial matter, but as there is 
no effective negotiating machinery the discontent 
spread and it was not long before there were thou- 
sands of workers on strike. The General Secretary 
of the Tanganyika Federation of Labour came to 
this country and after consultation with the T.U.C., 
talks with the Colonial Office labour advisers were 
arranged, and on his return the situation looked 
Somewhat better, but trouble flared up again over 
alleged victimisation. The General Council after an 
appeal for practical help from the Tanganyika 


The Algerian Question 


Federation of Labour sent Mr. Walter Hood, and the 
L.C.F.T.U. sent one of their representatives, Mr. 
Albert Hammerton (another Englishman). On their 
arrival they discovered that a general strike was 
pending, and lengthy negotiations with employers’ 
associations and Government took place. 


The general strike was called off. At the meeting 
of representatives of Government, the employers and 
the Federation of Labour, recommendations were 
agreed upon which included the acceptance of the 
principle of non-victimisation. The T.U.C. stressed 
that there was a need for permanent negotiating 
machinery rather than the present ad hoc procedure. 
Other suggestions were made with the object of giving 
the unions more responsibility and a better industrial 
function. In order to keep under review future 
industrial relations in Dar-es-Salaam, a committee 
was set up which would meet at regular intervals. 
The T.U.C. has certainly made a contribution in 
Tanganyika to the future stability of industrial 
relations. 


Whether it be in the small islands of St. Lucia, 
Dominica or Malta, or the larger territories, the 
T.U.C. is attempting to advise and help forward 
young trade union movements. Such an article as 
this can only skim the surface of the work being done. 


MESSAOUD BENMOHAMED, representative in Britain of the Front of National 
Liberation writes on the significance of the Algerian struggle. 


For many centuries Algeria shared the chequered 

history of North Africa. By the end of the 18th 
century like most of the Arab world, Algeria was 
nominally a part of the Ottoman Empire, but in 
fact it maintained its independence. The resources of 
the country and its proximity to Europe resulted in 
the invasion by France in June, 1830, and the annexa- 
tion of the country after a ruthless campaign. 


The first nationalist movement, the North African . 


Star, was organised in 1925 and demanded the 
independence of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. This 
organisation was declared illegal by France, and the 
Algerian People’s Party was formed in 1937. This 
also was dissolved by France, but it succeeded in 
maintaining a resistance movement until 1947. In 
that year, the M.T.L.D. (the Movement for the 
Triumph of Democratic Liberties) was created and 
Tapidly grew in strength and influence throughout 
the country. After 1st November, 1954, the date when 
organised revolution was launched, the M.T.L.D. was 
declared illegal. 


‘The Algerian Revolution 

The events since 1954 are the expression of the 
determination of the Algerian people to bring to an 
end colonial rule with its use of force to prevent 
political organisation and its economic exploitation. 
All political parties have united to form the ‘ Front 
of ‘National Liberation’ and the ‘ Army of National 


Liberation,’ the spearhead of the resistance move- 
ment. The Algerian nation is united against the 
oppression of the military and the police and the 
power of the European settlers. Foreign observers 
have described the support given by the masses to 
the Algerian fighters and the effective pressure 
brought to bear on Algerians who were in the French 
service. 

It is clear that the situation is worsening and sec- 
tions of the French press have warned of the danger 
of a new Indo-China war if the French Government 
allows its policy to be dictated by the French 
settlers. The French Government has tried to explain 
the events in Algeria as the result of foreign inter- 
vention. It has attacked the Arab League and Egypt, 
indicting the ‘ Voice of the Arab’ broadcasts. Stories 
have even been invented of arms parachuted to the 
National Army. These official smokescreens have 
two aims—to deny the existence of an Algerian 
problem and to present events in Algeria as the 
temporary result of a foreign-inspired campaign. 

The French used the same tactics with Morocco 
and Tunisia before they gained their independence. 
The legal argument that Morocco and Tunisia were 
Protectorates but Algeria is a part of France can- 
not influence Algerian nationalists. The political aims 
of the three territories are the same and their des- 
tinies are linked in the future as they have been in 
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RITISH WEST AFRICA and the French 
territories have countless miles of common 
boundaries; often the same people live on both sides 
of the border. Yet contact between the two never 
penetrates far; Nigeria and Ghana display singularly 
little interest in political or economic developments in 
French West and Equatorial Africa and there is a 
widespread belief that the French territories are 
dominated and entirely run by France. In the French 
territories there is perhaps a little more interest, 
especially in Ghana’s achievement of independence. 
Kwame Nkrumah’s visit to the Ivory Coast and 
French Guinea earlier this year was a singular suc- 
cess and is vividly remembered; news of recent diffi- 
culties have trickled through rather vaguely but 
everywhere there is the idea that the British have 
given Ghana political independence in a manner 
which makes it difficult to operate it successfully; 
that the difficulties to some extent are those which 
the Colonial power deliberately left behind. About 
Nigeria there is almost total ignorance in the French 
territories, and it is almost impossible to find any- 
body, even from neighbouring Tchad or Dahomey, 
who can name Nigeria’s federal Prime Minister; 
indeed few know that such a personage exists. 

In Ghana and Nigeria, there is this idea that 
French Africa is totally dominated by the French; 
that the process of assimilation continues apace, that 
the French are turning their African population into 
good little Frenchmen; that most of the political 
power is with the French, and that if some stray 
African is given political power, that is only because 
he is considered ‘safe and reliable, and certain to 
act as a mere mouthpiece for the French. 


African, Politicians 

These conceptions may have been true a few years 
ago. They are certainly no longer correct now. 
French Africa has moved fast these last two or three 
years; certainly much faster than the French can 
have expected. Political life in French Africa has 
now reached a point of sophistication far beyorid 
the reach of the French authorities. When the 
French decided after the war to broaden the educa- 
tional facilities available to Africans, they set in 
motion a process over which they have now lost 
most of the control; they have created a political 
élite which is demonstrating its ability to think and 
govern quite independently. The political maturity 
of French African leaders, and the new accent on 
independence or ‘autonomy,’ as they prefer to call 
it, was amply demonstrated at a congress held at 
- Bamako, capital of the French Soudan during the 


Hella Pick, who is on the staff of West Africa, has 
been to French West Africa twice this year. She was 
there during the elections last March, and was present 
when Dr. Nkrumah visited the Ivory Coast in April. 
On her second visit she attended the R.D.A. Congress 
at Bamako, and afterwards went to French Guinea and 
the Senegal. 


FRENCH AFRICA ON 


last few days of September. This congress was 
organised by the R.D.A., the Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain, which justly claims to have 
the largest membership of any political organisation 
in French Africa. This movement—and its leaders 
like to emphasise that it is a movement and not 
simply a party—was formed 11 years ago, at a time 
when the French did indeed still control all sectors 
of political and economic life and ‘ Black Africa.’ 
Until quite recently strongly and bitterly opposed by 
the French authorities, with many of its leaders in 
prison, and with frequent incidents of violence, the 
R.D.A. has nevertheless managed to establish itself 
throughout French Africa and to help secure the 
remarkable constitutional concessions which have put 
its members into positions of responsibility in nearly 
all the French African territories. 

French West Africa—A.O.F.—consists of eight 
territories: Senegal, Mauretania, French Guinea. 
Ivory Coast, French Soudan, Dahomey Niger, and 
Haute Volta. French Equatorial Africa—A.E.F.— 
consists of four territories: Tchad, Gabon, Moyen 
Congo and Oubangui-Chari. 


Economic and Constitutional Advance 


Dakar is the administrative capital of A.O.F.; 
Brazzavitle of A.E.F. Of the two groupings, A.O.F. 
has always been the more advanced and more 
developed. The Senegal has been the educational 
centre, and most of the present political leaders of 
French Africa have been through its famous William 
Ponthy Lycée; the Ivory Coast has always been eco- 
nomically the richest territory and has helped to 
breed an African bourgeoisie almost unique in Africa. 
There is still the same emphasis, but the emergence 
in French Guinea of an industrial complex—final 
decisions have now been taken on the establishment 
of an aluminium industry, while steel manufacture is 
under active consideration—may strengthen the 
hands of its leaders who are displaying a remarkable 
gift for political organisation and leadership, and may 
alter the balance of power in A.O.F. In A.E.F. 
the discovery of petrol, and its exploitation, in the 
Gabon is increasing the influence of that territory. 

Since the post-war constitution of L’Union Fran- 
¢aise, each of the territories of A.O.F. and A.E.F. 
has been represented in the French Parliament.. The 
R.D.A. has 11 deputies in Paris, and its President, 
M. Houphouét-Boigny, has become a virtual fixture 
in successive French governments—by virtue of his 
claim to be able to speak for at least a large part of 
French Africa. The R.D.A., which in the French 
Parliament has allied itself with the metropolitan 
U.S.D.R. party, claims that its presence in the French 
capital and participation in the French government 
helped to secure Loi cadre for Black Africa which 
has been in operation since last March and which 
means a remarkable constitutional advance. 

Under this Loi cadre, the territories of A.O.F. and 
A.E.F.. have been given considerable autonomy and 
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the rights of French authority have been greatly 
diminished. The territorial governments now con- 
sist of assemblies elected, for the first time, on univer- 
sal adult suffrage, and with fully responsible cabinets 
drawn from amongst their members. The powers of 
the territorial governments cover wide areas of politi- 
cal and economic responsibility, but are not such as 
to make them in any way independent either of 
Dakar and Brazzaville, or of Paris. Before the Loi 
cadre far greater powers resided at Dakar and Brazza- 
ville than now, but even so the gouvernements- 
generaux in these two centres still retain enough 
power, especially in financial matters, external trade, 
control of the police, communications and other com- 
mon services, etc., to make them an important factor 
in territorial development. These gouvernements- 
generaux are controlled not by African elected mem- 
bers, but by French High Commissioners who act in 
a dual capacity, both as head of their respective 
groups and as representatives of the French Govern- 
ment. The Governors of each territory act as their 
territorial representatives. The functions of the 
gouvernement-general are exercised through the 
Service d’Etat, which now work in the. territories 
side by side—sometimes at cross purposés—with the 
territorial public services; the latter are responsible 
not to the Governors, but to the elected Ministers. 
The governments-generaux at Dakar and Brazza- 
' ville and the Service d’Etats are responsible to Paris. 
Their work is, however, debated by the Grand 
Conseils of A.O.F. and A.E.F. consisting of members 
drawn from the territorial assemblies. At Dakar the 
R.D.A. has the majority, with M. Houphouét- 
Boigny as its president. The Grand Conseils have 
no legislative powers. Paris itself retains the power 
to legislate for French Africa on many issues; it also 
continues to supply and control the capital budgets 
of A.O.F. and A.E.F., and the individual territories; 
and now also pays for the cost of the ‘ state’ services 
operating in Black Africa. 


Federation with France 


M. Houphouét-Boigny has been the principal 
architect of the theory of inter-dependence and the 
creation of a communauté Franco-Africaine. He 
maintains that while local autonomy is desirable, the 
modern world is such that no country can possibly 
hope to be really independent; and that Africa and 
France should throw in their lot together whole- 
heartedly. It was on this basis that he has welcomed 
the Loi cadre which he feels goes a long way in 
establishing that community. He advocates as a 
next, and probably final step the creation of even 
greater autonomy for the individual territories, with 
a further diminution or perhaps even disappearance 
of the quasi-federal administrations at Dakar and 
Brazzaville. These autonomous territories would 
then federate with France. As he sees it now, the 
final aim of French colonial policy must be the 
establishment of an Afro-French federation—far 


more closely tied by institutions than is the British 
Commonwealth. 

All the R.D.A. leaders agree with their President 
on the desirability of strengthening the Franco- 
African community. But not all agree that African 
progress lies through the strengthening of territorial 
autonomy and would prefer the creation of two self- 
governing federations of A.O.F. and A.E.F. These 
people believe that the individual territories of A.O.F. 
and A.E.F. would be far too weak vis-a-vis France 
to enter any Franco-African community on terms of 
equality and that Africa must strengthen herself 
first. This school of thought, which is led by M. 
Sekou Touré, Prime Minister in French Guinea and 
powerful trade union leader throughout French 
Africa, believes that A.O.F. and A.E.F. must each 
be transformed into strong federations with federal 
parliaments elected on universal suffrage, to replace 
the Grand Conseils and with fully responsible federal 
executives. These two federations and not the indi- 
vidual territories would then federate with France. 


Contribution to West African Thinking 


Just what federation with France would mean still 
remains to be defined, but there is no doubt that 
some of the French-African leaders are thinking in 
terms of a federal parliament and executive in Paris 
with powers over common matters of interest such 
as money or defence. Whether this is politically 
realistic in the contemporary French setting is surely 
doubtful; nevertheless French African politicians 
have since Bamako been explaining their ideas in 
French political circles with missionary zeal and have 
undoubtedly made some impact. 

The Bamako Congress of the R.D.A. which was 
attended by over 2,000 delegates, and to which 
leaders of nearly all other political parties, of trade 
unions, of youth organisations, etc., had been 
invited, was most impressive. The maturity of these 
African leaders was most convincing and there was 
no doubt that they had ably seized political power. 
The R.D.A. as a movement has been fortunate in 
being able to transcend tribal, religious and racial 
barriers, and to build up modern institutions adapted 
to African conditions. Its leaders are not only for- 
mulating political theories, they are also actively 
engaged in translating them into everyday life. There 
is much for example, to be learnt from the attempt 
in French Guinea to replace chieftaincy with elected 
co-operative councils; or from the attempt to divorce 
French African unions entirely from metropolitan 
trade unions on the theory that African unions need 
not, as yet, be concerned, as their metropolitan 
counterparts must be, with the class-struggle—since 
classes in’ the conventional sense scarcely exist in 
Africa. 

But whether one agrees with the approach of 
French Africa’s politicians or not, every effort should 
be made to know them better; since quite inevitably 
they are bound to make a growing contribution to 
African progress. ohh 


The Algerian Question 
(Continued from page 5) 


the past. At the United. Nations’, the Tunisian 
delegate said that he rejected the French contention 
that the present leaders of the Algerian revolt did 
not represent Algeria. Similar assertions had been 
made in the Assembly before Tunisia and Morocco 
gained their independence. He also rejected the 
French assertion that self-determination in Algeria 
would mean anarchy, dissension or partition. In 
view of the permanent bonds of friendship with both 
parties, and the fact that military operations in 
Algeria had overflowed into its own territory, Tunisia 
could not remain indifferent to the Algerian conflict. 

On the same day in Paris, the Prime Minister said* 
in the National Assembly that ‘ we shall never con- 
sent to consider the million French people of Euro- 
pean origin as foreigners in a country where they 
have taken root and must preserve their rights.’ 
France would not accept independence for Algeria 
and would not consider the F.L.N. or any other 
combatant organisation as a ‘valid interlocutor’ 
for any discussion other than a cease-fire. 

The political demands to-day are the same as in 
1947, the restoration of national independence on the 
following terms: 

(a) Recognition by France of a sovereign, demo- 
cratic Algerian State. 

(b) Respect for all human rights without distinc- 
tion of race or creed. 

(c) French settlers and _ their 
cultural interests to be respected. 

(d) French nationals, who choose Algerian 
Nationality to have the same status as. Algerians with 
the same privileges and responsibilities. All French 
nationals wishing to retain their nationality to be 
regarded as foreigners. 

(e) France and Algeria, on a basis of equality and 
mutual respect, to negotiate their future relations. 

It can no longer be argued that events in Algeria 
are within the domestic jurisdiction of France. The 
resolution passed by the Afro-Asian Group at the 
United Nations in October, 1956, deploring the seiz- 
ure and arrest of five leaders of the Algerian people 
when flying to a conference called by the sovereigns 
of Morocco and Tunisia for the purpose of achieving 
a peaceful solution and the support of Algerian 
independence by the 29 Asian and African countries 
represented at the Bandung Conference in April, 
1955, have given the Algerian issue an international 
importance. In the debate at the U.N.’ the Syrian 
delegate accused the European powers of using the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation as an instrument 
of oppression by assisting France in her Algerian 
policy. The Ceylonese delegate said‘ that the Arab 
States were collectively determined to free all areas 
still remaining under colonial domination in that part 
of the world and the Lebanese delegate rejected® as 
unrealistic all proposals to integrate Algeria or to 
partition it betwen the Algerian and European people. 
He urged France to accept the mediation offer of the 
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King of Morocco and the President of Tunisia. _ 

The re-birth of Arab nationalism, the growing 
unity of Moslem Africa, the collapse of the European 
colonial system, however long drawn-out the process, 
will force the Western powers to bring pressure to 
bear on France to come to terms with Arab national- 
ism. The British Government played a constructive 
role at the Geneva Conference in May, 1954, when 
a settlement was achieved in Indo-China. It must be 
well aware that mediation is urgent and that France 
can establish friendly relations in North Africa only 
on the basis of self-determination. 


Editor's note: 

The new plan for Algeria, which was passed by the 
National Assembly on 29th November on two con- 
fidence motions, declares that Algeria is an integral 
part of the French Republic. France is to retain 
control over nationality and French civil right; 
foreign affairs; national defence and general security; 
electoral matters and the organisation of Algerian 
political institutions; currency, finance, Customs, 
taxes, State expenditure and justice, with certain 
exceptions; education, at least as far as preparation 
for all State examinations is concerned; administra- 
tion of public property and energy resources; and 
public services and establishments. 

Algeria is to be divided into a series of semi- 
autonomous regions, which would give Muslims 
some freedom at the local government level, whilst 
preventing the formation of a strong central 
nationalist government. The electoral law is designed 
to set up Assemblies in each region and to protect 
the European minorities and ensure that they have a 
50 per cent representation in ‘Councils of Communi- 
ties’ which will also be established in each region. 
There are nine million Muslims and one million 
French. This plan cannot be operated until after a 
cease-fire and the disarming of the National Libera- 
tion Army, which virtually means unconditional 
surrender. 

The war will continue, and meanwhile the plight 
of some 100,000 refugees from Algeria, of which the 
majority are women, children and old people, 
worsens. The International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies have 
sent out an urgent joint appeal for money, blankets, 
clothing and essential foods. About 40,000 refugees 
are in Morocco and the rest in Tunisia. If the 
Western countries can make no contribution to the 
solution of the Algerian conflict, they can at least 
contribute’ to the needs of its victims. 


POST VACANT 


Colonial Assistant: Applications are invited 
for the post of Assistant in the Commonwealth 
Section of the Labour Party. Some knowledge 
of colonial affairs and research experience 
desirable. Salary £635-£690. Application 


forms, which are obtainable from Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, Secretary of the Labour Party, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, 
should be returned, together with specimens of 
written work, not later than 15th January, 1958. 


Correspondence 


KENYA CONSTITUTION 
To the Editor of VENTURE. 


Sir,—In your issue of VENTURE for December 

some. observations are made on the above subject. 
The views you express are to some extent similar to 
those already expressed by some newspapers and also 
in some circles in the House of Commons. It is 
unfortunate, but on this occasion unavoidable, that 
we should disagree with you and some of our friends 
in the Labour Party. 
- The breakdown in the Lyttelton Constitution, 
reverted Kenya to a situation where the British 
Government, and any other interested parties, could 
have taken the opportunity to examine more closely 
the aspects of constitutional development to which 
the Africans objected, and which had brought about 
the early end to a constitution that had been intended 
to last at least six years. For those who sincerely 
believe that the next constitution must be an improve- 
ment over the last one, I suggest such an examination 
would have been a prerequisite to any other move. 
In this respect Mr. Lennox-Boyd has failed. He 
neither mentioned nor discussed his next move with 
the various racial groups to find out what their 
reactions would be. 


African Objections 

Looking at the new constitution one finds that the 
various features of the Lyttelton Constitution are 
preserved. A Council of Ministers with a European 
settler predominance. In addition the Ministry of 
Finance may now go to an elected minister. Africans 
will have two ministers with portfolios pruned from 
other ministries, but so designed that responsibility 
is.only on matters affecting the African community. 
All four European Ministers will hold portfolios of 
vital importance to all communities. Above all 
Ministers may still be responsible to communal 
electorates, because it is not .stated that they shall 
come from among the twelve selective seats. Of the 
African objections to the Lyttelton Constitution, this 
feature of it was the most objectionable. This 
remains so under the new constitution. : 

In constitutional reforms in Kenya, there are two 
factors to be taken into consideration. The first of 
these is how far such reforms resolve the internal 
racial differences vis-d-vis disparity in representation 
and the franchise, and the second is that of a move 
towards responsible government. The Africans’ fear 
over the Lyttelton Constitution was that it set Kenya 
on the road to responsible government before the 
internal differences had been sufficiently resolved to 
ensure that the Europeans would not use their 
increased authority to impede African political pro- 
gress. There is no doubt that even though the 
Colonial Secretary states that Kenya will for a long 
time remain under Colonial Office rule, the European 
settlers’ influence plays an important part in deter- 
mining Kenya’s next move towards responsible 
government. The African envisages for Kenya an 
undiluted democracy and fears most of all the possi- 
bility of the development of a situation similar to that 
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in Central Africa, where to-day, under various ‘pre- 
texts the African is being held in submission to 
European domination. The remarks of European 
elected members have clearly confirmed these fears in 
the last few weeks. Some have said: ‘ Lennox-Boyd 
has closed the door to another “ Ghana ” and to any 
dream of a one man-one vote democracy in Kenya.’ 
This jubilation leaves no room for any other interpre- 
tation but that the Europeans see in this a device to 
ensure the continuance of their influence in determin- 
ing Kenya’s future. It should be remembered that 
the Africans have clearly, repeatedly and consis- 
tently stated that their objective is a democracy and 
not a racial state. If ‘Ghana’ means a racial state 
then the Europeans are only repeating what we have 
already ourselves said, but if it means a democracy 
in which the majority govern through elected repre- 
sentatives—and this is what I have always taken it 
to be—then the Africans’ fear of the European 
intentions is justified. 

The new constitution has two new features which 
cannot be overlooked. One is the twelve selective 
seats and the other the Council of State. In the 
present circumstances the Africans’ fear is that 
whereas the selection of the four Africans shall 
depend on the European vote, there being a pre- 
dominance of Europeans in the legislature as a 
whole, the African vote will have little if any influ- 
ence on the selection of the European seats.: The 
other aspect of these selective seats is that the legisla- 
ture is to become the electoral college and the logical 
development that must follow is a common-roll on 
a qualitative franchise. The Africans’ fear of this is 
based on the fact (a) that we want to see the African 
accorded full franchise as is already the case with 
the Europeans and Asians on communal rolls, and 
(b) the experience in Central Africa where a qualita- 
tive franchise has been operated to the detriment of 
African political development. As far as we are 
concerned, the extension of universal adult suffrage 
to the African—as is already the case with Europeans 
and Asians—is a prerequisite to any move towards a 
common voters roll. 

The second feature of the new constitution is the 
proposed Council of State. As yet we do not have 
any details of its composition or functions except 
that we know it is intended to give it power of delay, 
reference and revision. 

Under the new constitution the African gains by 
the offer of six more communal seats, but this gain 
has been reduced to nothing by the strings attached 
—such as that there shall be no further increase in 
communal seats and that the three-racial parity on 


‘the selective seats shall remain for ten years. Apart 


from this it must be remembered that the Africans 
are not in a position to accept what they approve 
while rejecting the rest. The constitution is presented 
as a package deal. : 

The consideration exercising the minds of those 
supporting the new constitution is the argument that 
minorities need safeguards. Here I might say that 
the African members have in fact acknowledged this, 
but submit that so long as the country remains under 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND CONSTITUTION AMENDMENT BILL 


[N the debate Mr. James Callaghan (Opposition 
leader on Colonial Affairs) said that the Govern- 
ment had weakened their position by the agreement 
reached the previous April with Sir Roy Welensky 
and the Federal Government in regard to what had 
become known as a Convention . .. Article 29 (7) 
was certainly one of the most important parts of 
the Federal Constiution. It stated, shortly: 
‘., . nothing in this constiution shall affect any 
power to make laws for the Federation or any 
of the territories conferred on Her Majesty by 
any Act of Parliament in the United Kingdom.’ 
The joint announcement [in April] stated: 
‘United Kingdom Ministers made it clear that 
the United Kingdom Government recognise the 
existence of a convention applicable to the 
present stage of the constitutional evolution of 
the Federation, whereby the United Kingdom 
Government in practice do not initiate any 
legislation to amend or to repeal any Federal 
Act or to deal with any matter included within 
the competence of the Federal Legislature, 
except at the request of the Federal Government.’ 

Mr. Callaghan said that the Opposition obviously 
were no party to that Convention... . . The Oppo- 
sition relied upon and governed themselves by the 
words laid down by Parliament in Article 29 (7). 
Because the Government Front Bench had bound 
themselves and, therefore, they were faced with this 
draft Order in Council, there was no reason that 
Parliament should feel itself so bound. 

They knew why the Federal Government wanted 
to go ahead. They wished to take over control of 
African policy in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
They did not like the Colonial Office. ... 

He put it to the Government and Conservative 
supporters: were they prepared to take a step that 
afternoon that would take them one stage further 
along the road of handing over control of the people 
in those two Northern Protectorates to the Federal 
Government against the express wish of every articu- 
late African in those territories. That was what hon. 
Members would be voting about. .. . He could only 
repeat his profound conviction: if they forced that 
measur€ through, no matter how they might justify 
it to themselves on legal technicalities, it would be 
regarded in Africa as further proof that the British 
Parliament had deserted the African people. 

. . . He believed, and still hoped, that it would be 
possible to work out a solution under which the 
economic benefits of the Federation would be united 
with “the political advancement of the African 
peoples. If the Government drove this proposal 
through with their majority, they must get ahead as 
quickly as possible with internal reforms for self- 
government in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to 
give the Africans more opportunity of government 
in those territories. 

Mr. Arthur Creech Jones (former Secretary of 
State for the Colonies) said that he had opposed 
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federation during the whole period when he was 
Secretary of State. He had done so for a variety of 
reasons which he need not enter into at that time. 
Nevertheless, once Parliament had determined that 
there should be federation, he had been quite pre- 
pared to test federation in the light of experience. 
They had found no reconciliation by the Africans to 
the idea of federation and all of them must agree 
that, so far, there had been few signs that the Pre- 
amble to the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Act, 1952, 
had been operated to any considerable extent. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations had referred to Socialist Administrations 
and seemed to suggest that if political power came to 
them they would not show any great consistency, that 
it was one thing to argue in Opposition for a line of 
action and quite a different thing when one was in 
power. On this matter, -he, at least, personally had 
been whoily consistent in the line that he had taken, 
and he could not imagine that a Socialist Government 
would depart from the line which Mr. Callaghan had 
taken in the debate. 

In the light of what was happening in the constitu- 
tional field, the Secretary of State should give his 
immediate attention to the question of the reform 
of the constitutions of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. . . . He pleaded with the Secretary of 
State that that reform should be inaugurated, because 
1960 was facing them and it would be a sorry thing, 
when the two governments of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia came to London in 1960 to dis- 
cuss with the British Government the problems of 
the constitution, if .representation had not_ been 
properly conceded to the Africans. 

Mr. James Griffiths (Deputy Leader of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party and former Secretary of 
State for the Colonies) said that in his view safe- 
guards had been weakened in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the Bill [which established the Federa- 
tion]. In the end there were two safeguards. First 
there was the safeguard that the Protectorate status 
of the two Northern Territories would be preserved 
and that that would be enshrined in the Constitution; 
and second, and equally important in view of the 
1960 Conference—which was not a long way off— 
that the amalgamation of the Territories either then 
or in the future could not be considered unless it was 
desired by all the inhabitants of the three territories. . . 

Amalgamation was ruled out—not unless the elect- 
ors on any kind of roll desired it, however liberal 
the franchise might be, but unless all the inhabitants 
desired it. This had been made quite clear in their 
debates and it had been emphasised at the time by 
the Secretary of State. 

He should like to put that to the Secretary of 
State, because it was important. If amalgamation 
was ruled out except with the desire of all the inhabi- 
tants, clearly Dominion status was ruled out because 
they could not have Dominion status which contained 
within it two protected States. (25th Nov., 1957.) 


Guide to Books... 


The World Dollar Problem 


By Donald MacDougall (Macmillan, 50s.) 


Sik DONALD MACDOUGALL'S book is topical 

and important because it deals with the economic 
impact of America on the rest of the non-Soviet 
world. It combines qualities rarely found together: 
a mastery of economic theory (lightly borne), a skill 
for assessing the quantitative importance of problems 
{without over-estimating the value of such estimates), 
a lucidity of presentation that gives life to the abstrac- 
tions and statistics, and courage to make unpalatable 
recommendations. 

Is the U.S. likely to sell more to others than she 
will buy from them over the next 20 years as a 
result of (a) recessions; (b) more rapidly rising price 
levels in other countries; (c) structural changes? If 
so, could adjustments of exchange rates cure the 
trouble? If not, what else should be done? These are 
the questions that Sir Donald discusses. The heart of 
his analysis is the structural changes which may 
cause dollar shortage even if there were no recessions 
and no disparities of price levels. Structural changes 
are those resulting from changes in population, in 
productivity, in the pattern of demand and supply, 
in the degree of protection and in international 
investment. It thus appears that there are several 
separate strands in the dollar problem which inter- 
twine in a complicated fashion. Sir Donald patiently 
and neatly unravels the skein. 

His main conclusion is that structural changes by 
themselves are likely to lead to dollar shortage, which 
would be aggravated by a tendency for prices to rise 
faster outside the U.S., and by minor recessions in 
the U.S. Neither exchange rate adjustments nor U:S. 
lending are solutions. We may therefore be faced 
with the choice between growth and full employment 
with the risk of periodic balance of payments crises 
on the one hand, and unemployment or stagnation of 
production or slower growth with dollar equilibrium 
on the other. (The choice is complicated by the fact 
that one man’s full employment meat is another's 
poison of inflation.) 


Price Stabilisation 

Amongst Sir Donald’s recommendations are 
liberalisation of U.S. commerciat policy; mainten- 
ance of price stability in the rest of the world 
{although he argues cogently that this does not 
amount to saying that dollar shortage is due to infla- 
tion, nor that the sacrifices required by price stability 
are always worth making); measures to speed up 
innovation and development of new products outside 
the U.S.; the stabilisation of the prices of primary 
products, and a rise in the dollar price of gold. 
Discrimination against the U.S. and probably the 
suspension of convertibility, possibly together with 
(not instead of) devaluation may, from time to time. 
become necessary. This possibility alone should make 
Governments reluctant to abandon the administrative 
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machinery of discrimination and non-convertibility. 
for re-imposition is likely to be impossible. Institu- 
tions that provide for the continuation of non-dollar 
trade in times of crisis (sterling area, O.E.E.C.) 
should also be preserved. 

Some writers have conceived the dollar problem 
as due to a progressive deterioration of the relation 
between the prices at which we sell manufactures and 
the prices at which the U.S. and we buy food and 
raw materials. Sir Donald shows that whatever the 
prospects of this happening, it would not. constitute a 
dollar problem. Others have suggested optimistically 
that America’s growing need for primary products 
will raise the flow of dollars throughout the world 
and eliminate the dollar problem. Sir Donald argues 
that U.S. exports (mainly equipment to industrialising 
countries) are likely to grow more than her raw 
material imports. But there is also the danger that 
the areas which can supply America with the things 
she needs (concentrated on a few products from a 
few areas) may share the fate of Algy: 

A bear met Algy 

The bear was bulgy 

The bulge was Algy, 
leaving the rest colder and hungrier. U-S. liberalisa- 
tion might aggravate this particular problem. 

It remains true, however, that raw material short- 
ages would neither directly cause a dollar problem 
nor solve it. But the stabilisation of commodity 
prices would not only reduce cyclical fluctuations in 
the world’s balance with the U.S., but also contri- 
bute to the prevention of adverse structural changes 
that might otherwise occur. Unduly low commodity 
prices reduce dollar earnings of primary producers, 
while high ones—even though temporary—encourage 
the development of import substitutes in the US. 
(Synthetic diamonds have now been added to plastics, 
fibres, rubber, nitrates and detergents.) 

One of the virtues of the book is the analysis of 
trends in time and their interaction. Most traditional 
remedies of the school which denies the existence 
of a dollar problem (‘170 million Americans are 
suffering from dollar shortage’) are based on a static 
one-factor analysis and consist of once-for-all 
adjustments. But some medicines that are potent 
once lose their use and even become harmful if 
repeated. 

The only point on which Sir Donald (on his own 
admission) is slightly less fair than usual—possibly 
because it does not lend itself easily to quantitative 
treatment—is his discussion of the so-called * demon- 
stration effect’ which may be summed up as the 
doctrine that what-you-don’t-know-does-not-hurt- 
you-and-what-you-do-does, or shorter, the film 
argument. We run into dollar shortage (the argu- 
ment goes) because seeing American living standards 
makes our mouths water and our palms itch. Sir 
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Donald replies that the New Yorker advertises mainly 
British goods. But even if we are persuaded by the 
New Yorker to buy more of our own whisky, tonic 
and woollens, our foreign balance may suffer because 
fewer of these are then available for export. Secondly, 
Americans not only ‘ demonstrate’ high living stand- 
ards (the rich have always done that) but also 
Western ideals of equality and aspirations of plenty. 
Indeed, the word ‘ standard’ suggests both meanings. 
Thirdly, the ‘ demonstration effect ’ may well be more 
active in a country that has started to develop, but 
is not developing fast enough, than in one that 
stagnates. 

Short summaries at the end of each chapter show 
the wood to those who get lost in the trees, and a 
veritable feast of 47 appendices provides picnics for 
historians, statisticians, and lovers of models. 


Paul Streeten 


Communities and Their Development 


By T. R. Batten (O.U.P., 15s.) 

The wide range of activities that go under the 
name of ‘community development’ not only help 
local communities in low-income countries to raise 
their standard of living, but aim at the development 
by. the people themselves of active, modern demo- 
cratic societies, There is now a good deal of working 
experience of such activities and Mr. Batten surveys 
it in the light of the two important practical ques- 
tions: where have serious mistakes been made and 
what seem to be the conditions for success? He 
avoids the common tendency to stress either social 
welfare work or education at the expense oi the 
other; he is on his guard against the temptation to 
get quick apparent results by imposing improvements 
without changing people’s attitudes; and he warns 
wisely against over-directed schemes that dictate what 
this or that agency may think people ought to want 
without letting people examine what they themselves 
want and deal with their needs in their own ways. 
It is perhaps this emphasis, so salutary in itself, that 
leads Mr. Batten to say rather little about one 
important side of these developments: working 
through the initial stages of group activity to the 
institutional stage where (as in advanced countries) 
community needs are met by popular local goveri- 
ment as well as by voluntary groups. 

This, however, is a minor criticism. The virtue of 
Mr. Batten’s book is not only in its material but in 
its temper. He combines a very deep belief in the 
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slow but all-important developments he describes 
with a critical eye for exaggerated claims and mere 
short-run campaigning fervour. One may add that 
his book is written in clear and civilised English, free 
from padding, jargon and cant. As it comes out of 
seven years of seminar discussions at the London 
Institute of Education it may persuade the man in 
the field who is tired of ill-expressed ‘theory that 
there is virtue in the proper study of this subject 
in academic places. 
ALLE. 


KENYA CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from page 9) 


Colonial Office rule such safeguards in fact exist and 
there is no need for other devices. 

As to safeguards when Kenya is ultimately self- 
governing, this must depend largely on goodwill. 
Such goodwill will only be created if there is under- 
standing in the course of the journey to self-govern- 
ment. The present constitution will in fact, if 
imposed, jeopardise the very future which the minori- 
ties are so anxious to safeguard. It is debatable 
whether the best safeguard for minorities lies in a 
weighted franchise. The problems of such a system 
have been demonstrated elsewhere, in addition to 
which the system is indefensible, for those who believe 
in the principles underlying parliamentary democracy. 

The Africans’ claim for more effective representa- 
tion still remains unanswered and thus Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s contention that his proposals meet the interests 
of all racial groups is but a further attempt at ‘self 
deception. The continuance of such an attitude is 
likely to lead to greater racial strife and political 
instability. 

The African members will resign if need be, but 
there is no doubt that they will be returned and 
even the six new seats, if imposed, will elect a similar 
type of African leader—even the Kikuyu seats on 
which some people seem to pin so much hope. 

The answer lies in a negotiated settlement and for 
this a constitutional expert and a round table con- 
ference seem the only way out. Of the greatest 
importance is a definite declaration as to the ultimate 
oodjective of British policy in Kenya. This has now 
become an urgent and vital question if any talks are 
to succeed. 

Tom Mboya (M.L.C.) 
Kenya. 
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